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NU  celebrates  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

The  beloved  community  was  the  dream  of  this  King.  This  prophet  of  a  new  day  was  the  only 
leader  in  the  entire  western  world  to  effect  large,  radical  change  without  violence. 

Black  History  Month:  In 

the  spirit  of  the  ancestors 


Russell  Larkin 
Special  to  the  Onyx 

The  first  human  project 
of  the  Afro-American  Di- 
aspora was  CO  illuminate 
the  existence  of  African 
history  which  had  been  de- 
nied by  the  ideology  of 
European  and  Anglo- 
American  world  view. 

When  Africans  arrived 
in  the  United  States  in 
1619,  first  as  indentured 
servants  and  then  as  slaves, 
the  entire  focus  of  white 
scholarship  and  religion 
was  to  assert  that  Black 
people  did  not  have  a  his- 
tory, a  past  culture  worth 
studying,  researching,  or 
ascertaining  for  the  benefit 
of  human  civilization. 

It  was  crucial  that  the 
Europeans  believed  that 
myth,  but  obviously  human 
and  cultural  suicide  for 
Black  people  to  partake  in 
such  "privileged  infor- 
mation." 

Black  history  in  this 
country  began  first  as  an 
act  of  survival,  an  act  of 
creative  ascent  of  those 
Africans  that  came  upon 
these  shores  bringing  their 
cultures  and  mixing  their 
iceds  with  the  New  World, 
^nd  though  we  customarily 
celebrate  Black  History 
Month  with  emphasis  on 
:he  U.S.  Diaspora,  the 
Africans'  length  of  creativ- 
ity and  captivity  went  all 
5vcr  the  hemisphere:  North, 
Central.  and  South 
'Americas  and  the  islands  of 
:he  Seas. 


The  most  salient  rule  of 
:he  white  dominators  was 
:o  make  literacy  unlawful, 
yet  the  great  passion  for 
Africans  was  to  be  conscious 
even  though  entrapped  hu- 
man beings.  White  theories 
of  Black  inferiority  couldn't 
explain  Benjamin  Ban- 
neker,  Phillis  Wheatley 
and  other  blacks  who  dared 
to  do  mathematics,  write 
poetry,  and  even  start 
newspapers  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. They  were  the  first 
real  refutations  of  white 
lies  and  Black  cultural  af- 
firmations. The  same  white 
lies  were  also  baffled  and 
muted  as  the  majority  of 
these  Black  captives  were 
creating  the  singular 
American  music  in  the 
fields  of  the  south  in  the 
forms  of  Spirituals  and 
Blues. 

Black  churches.  Masonic 
societies,  Black  schools  and 
universities,  and  literary 
clubs  were  the  first  forums 
for  Black  history.  In  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries  it 
was  common  to  preface 
Black  organizations  with 
the  appellation  African. 
And  it  was  out  of  these  as- 
sociations in  the  later 
years  of  the  19th  century 
and  early  20th  centuries 
that  a  significant  group  of 
Black  authors  emerged  to 
tell  the  story  of  Afro- 
American  plight  and  tri- 
jmph  in  the  New  World. 

Scholars  and  readers  as 
Oeorge  Washington 
Williams,  author  of  the 
first     history     of    U  .3. 


Africans  written  in  two 
volumes  in  1883,  History  of 
ihc  Negro  Race  in  America 
1619-1880.  Further,  he  in- 
vestigated the  pivotal  role 
of  Black  soldiers  in  the  U.S. 
Civil  War  in  the  History  of 
the  Negro  Troops  in  the 
War  of  Rebellion  1861-1865. 

W.E.B.  DuBois.  who  in 
1915  wrote  the  first  history 
of  the  African  continent 
from  the  Black  point  of 
view,  thus  starting  innova- 
tive research  in  the  field  of 
African  history. 

In  his  book,  The  Negro,  he 
showed  the  great  possibili- 
ties of  considering  Africa  as 
the  origin  of  civilization. 
He  revealed  the  dependency 
of  the  classical  civilizations 
of  Greece  and  Rome  upon 
African  culture,  also  point- 
ing out  the  unmistakable 
Black  features  and  ruler- 
ship  of  Egypt,  as  well  as, 
originating  the  thesis  that 
Black  people  came  to  the 
Americas  before  Christo- 
pher Columbus. 

Reverend  Alexander 
Crummcll  who  founded  the 
American  Negro  Academy 
in  1897  for  the  study  and 
dissemination  of  Black  his- 
tory; the  Black  Puerto  Ri- 
can,  Arthur  Schomburg, 
collector  of  Black  books  and 
memorabilia  from  all  over 
the  world  and  whose  collec- 
tion was  the  basis  of  the 
Schomburg  Collection  in 
Harlem,  New  York;  ].  A. 
Rogers  whose  books.  Sex  and 
Race,  and  two  volumes. 
World's  Men  of  Color,  un- 
earthed the  Black  origins  of 


Coltrane  remembered 

Jazz  greats  come 
to  Northeastern 


Danielle  Delince 

Onyx  Stall 

In  a  highly-spirited  Jazi 
concert  to  honor  the  memory 
of  John  William  Coltrane, 
many  well-known  musicians 
gave  a  remarkably  moving 
performance  on  Jan.  28  in  the 
Blackman  Auditorium  to  an 
audience  of  over  300  people. 

Among  the  guest  perform- 
ers featured  Pharaoh 
Sanders,  one  of  the  premier 
saxophonists  of  all  times. 

He  lifted  the  audience 
with  his  highly  artistic  han- 
dling of  the  saxophone  while 
Bill  Lowe,  Bill  Brown  and 
Stan  Strickland  danced  to 
each  other's  solo. 

Hosted  by  Eric  Jackson  of 
WGBH  radio,  the  11th  An- 
nual John  Coltrane  Memo- 
rial Concert,  held  for  the 
first  time  this  year  at 
Northeastern,  is  the  oldest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  Jack- 
son, who  has  been  hosting  the 
show  "Eric  in  the  Evening" 
for  21  years  and  has  studied 
CotUane's  music  with 
Sanders  in  the  1960s  said,  M 
am  a  big  Coltrane  fan,  in  a 
small  way  I  am  repaying  him 
and  thanking  him  by  being 
here  tonight." 

Coltrane  was  born  on 
September  23,  1926  and  spent 
his  childhood  and  teen  years 


in  High  Point.  North  Car- 
olina. His  father  played 
ukelclc  and  violin,  his  mother 
piavcd  piano  in  church  and 
both  parents  sang,  so  that 
Coltrane  grew  up  in  an  envi- 
ronment of  music  and  spiri- 
tuality. 

This  spirituality  is  pro- 
foundly expressed  in 
Coltranc's  music  through 
the  use  of  drums  and  other 
powerful  instruments. 

After  a  period  of  transi- 
tions, Coltrane  spent  some 
two  years  in  the  navy  after 
finishing  high  school  in 
1944.  But  later,  in  1947, 
Coltrane  began  working  with 
blues  and  jazz  bands.  He  first 
recorded  with  Dizzy  Gillespie 
in  1949.  Over  the  next  five 
years,  he  worked  with  various 
bands,  and  in  1955,  he  began 
playing  regularly  with  Miles 
Davis. 

During  a  period  of  confu- 
sion with  drugs  and  alcohol, 
Coltrane  said  he  experienced 
a  certain  closeness  to  God, 
which  as  a  result  made  his 
life  "more  productive,  ricihcr, 
fuller,*  he  said.  In  gratitude, 
he  asked  God  to  give  him  the 
means  to  make  others  happy 
through  music. 

The  tribute  lasted  more 
than  two-and-half  hours  in 
in  endless  and  cheering  in- 
novation from  the  audience. 


.1^ 


[Fholo  courtcfy  Jeo  Perry) 

John  William  Coltrane  (1926-1967)  devoted  his  life  to 
music  as  a  way  to  bring  joy  to  the  lives  of  jazz  fans. 
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To  die  Editor: 

It  is  chc  rhird  anniver- 
sary' of  the  Norchcastern 
Pucfto  Rican  Student  Club! 

In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  welcome  our  members  and 
attract  new  members 
throufih  the  Onyx  Informer. 
Our  meetings  will  be  held 
in  room  349  Ell  at  6  p.m.  on 
Thursdays. 

On  behalf  of  Latino  stu- 
dents at  Northeastern 
University  wc  wish  you 
continued  success. 

}ames  Martinez 

Vice  President 

Puerto  Rican  Student 
Organization 

To  the  Editor: 

Qongratulations  on  the 
rcvitaliiation  of  the  Onyx 


Informer.  With  a  large  di- 
verse population  at  North- 
eastern and  minorities  who 
have  declared  ethnicity 
representing  a  little  over  9 
percent,  there  is  a  need  for 
the  sharing  of  dialogues 
representative  of  minority 
issues. 

I  applaud  the  staff  of  the 
Onyx  for  accepting  the 
challenge  and  presenting  to 
the  Northeastern  commu- 
nity timely  and  newsworthy 
information. 

Best  wishes  in  your  fu- 
ture endeavors, 

Patricia  Venter 

Minority  Liaison 

Dept.  of  Cooperative 
Education 

To  the  Editor: 


Having  read  the  "reborn" 
issue  of  the  Onyx  1  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  welcome  the  newspaper 
back  to  NU  campus.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  high 
quality  of  the  writing  and 
edition. 

I  will  encourage  the  stu- 
dents in  my  human  services 
class  to  read  it  regularly  so 
that  they  can  enlarge  their 
insights  into  chc  diverse 
groups  that  add  so  much 
richness  to  the  NU  com- 
munity. 

1  know  how  much  time 
and  effort  putting  out  a 
newspaper  takes  and  1  conj- 
pliment  the  students  who 
give  up  their  precious  hours. 

Barbara  Schram 

Human  Services  Program 


THE  U  S  OFFICE  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  REQUESTSTHAT 
SCHOOLS  REPORT  ENROLLMENT  BY  SELECTED 
MINORITY  GROUPS  THIS  IS  TO  DETERMINE  COM- 
PLIANCE WITH  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1 964  AND 
THE  CONTINUED  ELIGIBILITY  OF  NORTHEASTERN 
FOR  FEDERAL  FUNDS,  SUCH  AS  STUDENT  FINAN- 
CIAL AID 


CODE  APPROPRIATE  BOXES  BELOW 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  OR  ALASKAN  NATIVE  

BLACK  (NOT  OF  HISPANIC  ORIGIN)  

ASIAN  OR  PACIFIC  ISLANDER  

HISPANIC  


OTHER  MINORITIES  -  NOT  COVERED  EX- 
PRESSLY BYSPECIFICCATEGORIES.AND 
FOREIGN  NATIONALS  WITHOUT  PERMA- 
NENT VISAS   


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


WHITE  -  (NOT  OF  HISPANIC  ORIGIN)  IN- 
CLUDES ALL  PERSONS  HAVING  ORIGINS 
IN  ANY  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  PEOPLES  OF 
EUROPE.  NORTH  AFRICA.  MIDDLE  EAST 
OR  THE  INDIAN  SUB-CONTINENT 


The  above  a^cars  on  the  1990-91  Northeastern  University 
Financial  Aid  Form.  Your  comments  arc  welcome. 


When  do  we  draw  the 
line  on  press  coverage? 

The  age  old  problem  of  fair  and  balanced  journal- 
ism has  come  into  view  in  the  wake  of  the  murders  of 
Mark  Belmore  and  Carol  and  Christopher  Stuart. 

By  the  mere  definition  of  news,  we  should  be  aware 
of  the  sensationalism  and  novelty  of  our  media.  The 
battle  for  page  one  happens  in  every  newsroom  every- 
day. 

Charles  Stuart's  creation  might  surprise  some  of 
us  but  it  should  shock  no  one.  Stuart  was  well  aware 
of  what  he  was  doing  when  he  wrongly  accused  a 
Black  man  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  child. 

As  a  product  of  a  white  suburb,  Stuart  used  the 
stereotypes  which  he,  and  the  rest  of  us  are  all  famil- 
iar. He  hustled  us  all  and  in  turn  victimized  a  race  of 
people  playing  upon  fears.  We  can't  overlook  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  media  for  broadcasting  into  our 
living  rooms,  day  after  day  after  day,  the  crime  and 
drama  infested  in  the  Black  community.  In  the  mind 
of  Charles  Stuart  and  others  of  similar  background 
Black  people  are  the  perpetrators  of  violent  crimes, 
the  user  of  all  and  any  drug  and  ultimately  the 
heaviest  burden  on  society. 

When  we  heard  of  this  heinous  crime  we  too  be- 
lieved that  a  Black  man  was  responsible.  Not  to  say 
that  a  Black  man  couldn't  have  committed  the  crime 
but  Stuart  played  on  the  fears  of  most  people  which 
transcends  racial  boundaries-  he  portrayed  the  ulti- 
mate role  of  innocence  and  vulnerability. 

It's  no  coincidence  that  whites  took  notice  when 
one  of  their  own  was  murdered  in  cold  blood.  We  wit- 
nessed the  police  violating  our  right  to  privacy  and 
our  own  self  worth. 

When  we  kill  ourselves  it's  accepted  as  routine 
and  heard  with  a  deaf  ear.  The  solution  to  our  drug 
and  gang  problem  clearly  falls  upon  our  shoulders. 
The  power  structure  of  this  country  only  takes  notice 
when  we  turn  the  barrel  of  our  shotguns  on  them. 

The  lesson  learned  from  the  Belmore  case  should 
be  the  value  of  human  life.  As  students  in  a  major 
metropolitan  area  we  should  acknowledge  this  loss 
because  it  could  have  been  any  one  of  us  caught  in  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

We  must  be  aware  of  the  power  of  the  press.  The 
Mike  Barnicles  and  Don  Feders  of  our  media  cannot 
and  should  not  be  tolerated.  Columnists  have  proven 
to  have  the  largest  amount  of  readership  in  our 
newspapers.  The  opinion  of  the  columnist  is  his  own 
indeed,  but  we  cannot  only  blame  the  writer.  The 
blame  lies  with  his  employer  who  pays  him  weekly  to 
perpetuate  racism-  don't  be  fooled,  newspapers  are  not 
a  public  forum. 

Newspapers  should  not  be  our  Bibles,  white  and 
Black  alike  must  read  in  between  the  lines. 


Ojjj^nformer 

Editor  ncvorlcy  Lewis 
News  Editor  Oanielle  Delince 
Cartoonist  Wendell  Bonhomme 
Advertising  James  Pryor 
Photography  Robert  Ciiocalal 


Staff  Del!  Hamilton 
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Malaika  Glenn 

  Michael  Burris 
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Speaking  out 


Is  it  fair 
neighborhood 

I'm  skeptical  when  1 
hear  someone  say  "that's 
a  dangerous  neighbor- 
hood." I  say  skepiical  not 
because  1  question  the 
person  speaking  so  much 
as  I  question  what  they 
have  experienced  and 
heard. 

Many  people  consider 
Roxbury  a  dangerous 
place  and  would  never 
think  to  live,  work  or 
shop  there.  I  understand 
those  people. 

They've,  most  likely, 
heard  about  the  neigh- 
borhood's reputation  from 
the  media.  As  a  minor- 
ity, 1  cannot  accept  these 
same  people  associating 
Blacks  and  Hispanics 
with  the  violent  crimes 
they  hear  and  read  about. 

I  can  only  imagine 
what  some  white  women 
rhink  when  they  leave 
there  late  night  class 
alone  and  see  four  to  six 
Black  youths  walking 
toward  them.  Or  if  these 
same  white  women  think 
twice  before  getting  into 
an  elevator  with  these 
same  Black  youths. 

But  in  the  same  way, 
some  Blacks  feel  threat- 
ened when  they  walk  into 
office  buildings  to  receive 
jobs  from   ihese  white 


to  judge  a 
by  one  crime? 

bosses.  Or  never  knowing 
if  they  will  be  suspected 
of  theft  in  our  shopping 
malls- 

Thcse  arc  the  facts  of 
life  minorities  often  live 
with  and  as  a  result  a 
wall  of  mistrust  and  re- 
sentment is  built  be- 
tween not  only  the  races 
but  within  the  power 
structure  of  this  country. 

I  thought  about  this 
when  I  heard  about  the 
stabbing  of  Mark  Bel- 
more  on  Columbus  Ave. 
Jan.  15.  It  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  have  happened. 

1  also  remembered  the 
Stuart  shooting  last  Oc- 
tober. The  two  incidents 
have  caused  the  bough  to 
break  on  a  nervous  and 
angry  public  which  often 
reacts  with  hostility. 

The  Beimore  incident 
may  have  been  a  random 
rather  than  racial  inci- 
dent but  the  separation 
is  hard  to  make. 

The  overpopulation  of 
an  urban  neighborhood 
may  give  the  impression 
that  one  community  is 
more  desirable  than  an- 
other. But  in  reality,  the 
two  may  have  the  same 
amount  of  crime  in  pro- 
portion. 

But  what   does  this 


mean  for  us  --  the  stu- 
dents of  Northeastern 
University? 

It  means  that  we 
might  look  at  the  Bel- 
more  incident  as  an  un- 
fortunate crime  that 
saddened  us  but  didn't 
overwhelm  us  with  anger 
towards  the  residents  of 
Roxburv  or  each  other. 

We  might  realize  that 
crime  is  caused  all  hu- 
man beings  regardless  of 
race  or  gender.  We  might 
at  least  question  the 
terms  had  or  dangerous 
when  we  refer  to  not  only 
a  neighborhood  but  a 
race  of  people. 

We  might  be  aware 
that  crime  can  happen  by 
individuals  on  our  own 
campus  and  in  areas  we 
consider  "safe." 

It  doesn't  mean  that 
we  replace  common  sense 
and  good  judgement  by 
being  naive.  But  it  does 
mean  we  can  open  our 
minds  to  accept  other 
people  and  other  cul- 
tures. Consider  this  an 
education  of  the  rarest 
kind  and  take  away  the 
positives. ..that's  part  of 
the  collegiate  experience. 

Michael  Bwrris  is  an 
undergraduate  student 
majoring  in  English. 


Submit  your  column 
to 

Speaking  Out 
TODAY 


Onyx  Staff 
442  Ell  Center 
437-2250 


WRBB  &  Black  history 

As  Business  Manager,  member  ;ind  disc  jockey  of 
WRBB,  I'd  like  to  let  you  know  WRBB's  plans  for  the 
month  of  February. 

In  accordance  with  "Black  History  Month",  we  will 
present  our  listeners  with  various  opportunities  to 
reacquaint  themselves  with  the  accomplishments  of 
people  from  African  descent.  As  a  public  service  of 
Northeastern  University,  WRBB's  primary  role  is  to 
make  available  vital  information  to  inspire,  and  in- 
crease the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  our  audi- 
ences. 

WRBB  will  feature  the  works,  inventions,  writings, 
achievements  and  quotations  of  many  African- 
Americans.  Our  emphasis  this  year  is  to  acknowledge 
those  who  are  not  commonly  quoted  and  remembered. 
I'm  not  gonna  tell  you  all  of  them  because  I  want  you 
to  tune  in  and  hear  some  for  yourself.  But  for  example, 
we'll  be  featuring  the  ancient  kings  and  queens  of  cer- 
tain kingdoms  in  Africa,  and  their  particular  contri- 
butions to  world  history.  We  have  a  three  minutes 
mini-documentary  of  Amy  Jacques  Garvcy,  the  wife  of 
Marcus  Garvey  and  her  role  within  the  United  Negro 
Improvement  Association,  and  many  others. 

Every  year,  other  forms  of  media  highlight  the  same 
great  achievers;  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  ,  Harriet 
Tubman,  Maya  Angelou,  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Shirley  Chisholm,  Malcolm  X,  Nikki  Giovanni, 
Langston  Hughes,  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  Frederick 
Douglass.  I  am  not  saying  that  they  don't  deserve  the 
recognition  because  without  a  doubt  they  do.  However, 
WRBB  feels  its  necessary  to  honor  some  of  our  heroes 
and  heroines  who  arc  regularly  overlooked.  You  and  I 
both  know  that  there  are  thousands  more  than  a  dozen 
who  have  devoted  their  intelligence  and  their  lives  to 
causes  which  are  purposely  left  out  of  history  books  and 
school  curriculums. 

"Black  History"  is  not  limited  to  the  past.  African 
American  history  is  a  current,  continuous  process. 
How  each  of  us  acts  or  reacts  will  determine  the  events 
and  direction  of  future  history.  In  other  words, 
Boston's  future  depends  on  the  actions  and  reactions  of 
the  people  who  live  in  this  city,  many  of  whom  listen 
to  WRBB.  That's  why  WRBB  feels  it  is  necessary  to 
invite  the  opinions  of  our  listeners  and  to  acknowledge 
them. 

This  year,  WRBB  will  hold  its  first  "Annual  Black 
History  Month  Contest."  It  will  be  a  write-in  contest 
with  different  topics  to  choose  from.   We're  dividing 

entries  into  three  age  categories:  15  yrs.  old  and 
younger,  16  yrs.  -  21  yrs.  old,  and  21  yrs.  and  older. 
There  will  be  one  grand  prize  for  each  age  category. 
Topics  and  entry  information  will  be  aired  beginning 
February  I,  so  tune  in  and  participate. 

"Black  History"  isn't  "a  Black  thing".  It  doesn't 
belong  to  me,  my  family,  or  certain  members  of  WRBB 
just  because  of  our  complexion.  "Black  History"  is 
history.  Period-  It  is  a  part  of  the  past,  present  and 
future  of  American  history  and  world  history.  So 
when  March  1st  of  any  year  roles  around,  don't  forget 
the  words  of  W.E.B.  Dubois,  "Would  America  have 
been  America  without  her  Negro  people?"  And  we  all 
know  the  answer  to  that. 

Robm  Saunders  is  a  senior  majonng  in  Biisiness 
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NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

CELEBRATION  OF 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN  HISTORY 

1990 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


tbuTsday,  February  isi. 

1 1 :4!5am        Into  Africa  Seminar 

(Travel  lo  Africa  and  Earn  College  Credit) 

African-American  Institute 

4:30pm         Northeastern  Black  Students'  Association 
Annual  Soul  Food  Dinner 
Speare  Hall  Cafeteria 

7:00pm         Sigma  Gamma  Rho  Sorority,  Inc.  and  the 
Northeastern  Black  Students'  Association 
Black  History  Win,  Lose  or  Draw 
Speare  Hall  Cafeteria 

Monday,  February  5th 

ll:45am        "The  History,  Composition  and  Performance 
of  the  Slavery  Documents" 
Performed  by:  The  Cantata  Singers 
Directed  by:  David  Hoose 
Blackman  Auditorium 

7:00pm         N.B.S.A.  Presentation  and  Discussion 
of  the  African  Slave  Trade 
African- American  Institute 

Wednesday,  February  7th 

8:00pm         Inlemaiional  Crisis  of  the  Black  Family 

Northeastem  University  Caribbean  Student 
Organization  African- American  Institute 

Friday,  February  9th 

7:00pm  The  NAACP  and  its  Purpose 

on  the  College  Campus 
Sponsored  by:  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha 
Sorority,  Inc. 
African -American  Institute 

Monday,  February  i2th 

6:30pm         Black  History  Perspectives 

Sponsored  by:  Northeastem  University  Minority 
MBA  Association 

Tuesday,  February  !3th 

7:00pm         N.B.S.A  Presentation  and  Discussion  of 
Slavery 

Wednesday,  February  I4tb 

7:00pm         Omega  Psi  Phi  Fralemity,  Inc. 

Oratory  Competition  Finals 

African- American  Institute 

Thursday.  February  15tb 

J  1:45pm       Black  Women  in  Jazz;  The  Next  Generation 
Presenter:  Sonny  Carrington 
Sponsored  by:  African- American  Institute  and 
the  ofiice  of  Student  Activities 

7:00pm         Presentation:  T.B.A. 

Sponsored  by:  N.B.S.A. 
African-American  Institute 

Tuesday,  February  20th 

7:00  pm        Dean  Roland  E.  Latham 

Oratory  Competition 

Ell  Center  Ballroom 

Wednesday,  February  21st 

7:00pm         "African-Americans/African  Caribbeans... 
Together  at  last!" 

Sponsored  by:  The  Caribbean  Students 
Organization  and  Sigma  Gamma  Rho  Sorority, 
Inc. 

Thursday,  February  22nd 

7:00pm  "Malcolm  X:  The  Man" 

Sponsored  by:  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity,  Inc. 


MpniJay,  February  26th 

n:45Bm  "MultiCultures/MulliMusics" 

Session  Number  Four  Guest  Lecturer: 

Ms.  Rae  Linda  Brown 

Topic:  Florence  B.  Price:  An  American 

Composer  at  the  Crossroads 

Sponsored  by:  The  Music  Department  and 

The  African -American  Institute 

7:00pm         "A  Tribute  to  Black  Women" 

Sponsored  by:  Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity  Inc. 

Tuesday,  February  27 tb 

7:00pm  Prograrr^rescntation  TBA 

Sponsored  by:  N.B.S.A. 

African -American  Institute 

Wednesday,  February  28th 
7:00pm         "Black  History  Month  Rap-up  1 990" 
Sponsored  by:  N.B.S.A. 

Thursday,  March  1st 

ll:45am        Performance;  "Words  of  Resistance"  Written 
and  Directed  by  David  D.  Coleman,  II 
Performed  by:  Theatre  Arts  Club  of 
Roxbury  Community  College 

7:00pm         Black  History  Bowl  Finals 

Sponsored  by:  African- American  Institute  and 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority,  Inc. 


African-American  Institute 
Film  Series 

(All  Showings  are  Free) 


Friday,  February  2nd 
12  NOON 

Thursday,  February  8th 
5:30pm 

Friday,  February  9th 
12  NOON 

Thursday,  February  15th 
5:00pm 

Friday,  February  16th 
12  NOON 

Thursday,  February  22nd 
5:00pm 

Friday,  February  23rd 
12  NOON 


"Cabin  In  the  Sky" 
"Brother  From  Another  Planet" 
"Imitation  Of  Life" 
"Lady  Sings  the  Blues" 
"A  Raisin  In  The  Sun" 
"Master  Harold  and  the  Boys" 


"To  Kill  A  Mockingbird' 
*Movies  Are  Subject  to  Change* 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the 
African-American  Institute  at  437-3141. 

Unless  othermse  indicated,  all  events  will  be 
held  in  the  A  frican-American  Institute, 
40  Leon  Street,  Boston,  MA 


February,  1990 
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21. 


Test  yourself 

Listed  below  are  people  who 
have  significantly  con- 
tributed to  history.  Test 
your  knowledge.  Find  the 
answers  to  the  following 
clue  on  page  7- 

1.  Who  was  known  as  the 
"Princess  of  the  Press"  and 
fought  courageously 
against  lynchings  in  the 
1890s? 


2.  What 
founded  : 
Florida? 


Black  woman 
college  in 


3-  Who  was  the  Math- 
ematician who  helped  de- 
sign the  nation's  capital? 


4.  She  was  called 
"Moses  of  her  people. 


th( 


5.  What  Black  American 
was  a  disciple  of  Gandhi? 

6.  What  Black  man  was 
known  for  saying  "Up!  You 


23. 

mighty  race!' 


7.  Who  was  known  as  De- 
troit Red? 

8-  Who  was  the  organizer  of 
a  major  slave  revolt  in  1831? 

9.  Who  was  known  as 
Queen  of  Sheba? 

10.  What  Queen  was  known 
as  "The  Beautiful  One?" 

11.  What  Black  people  have 
been  recipients  of  the  Noble 
Prize? 

12.  What  Black  male  per- 
formed the  first  open-heart 
surgery? 


13.  Whose  name  is  syn- 
onymous with  Ragtime 
music? 

H.Who  was  the  first  black 
concert  singer  to  perform  in 
an  opera  at  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Opera 
House? 


15.  Which  Caribbean  coun- 
try was  first  to  gain  it's  in- 
dependence in  1804? 

16.  Who  was  the  first  Black 
to  win  the  World  Heavy- 
weight Title.? 

17.  Who  was  the  first  Black 
woman  to  receive  a  PhD  in 
economics  at  University  of 
Pennsylvania-June  15  1921 
and  the  first  Black  woman 
to  graduate  from  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 
Law  School? 

18.  The  Black  Puerto  Ri- 
can  who  was  known  as 
the  father  of  Puerto  Ri- 
can  Nationalism. 

19.  She  was  the  toast  off 
Paris  and  adopted  14 
children  of  every  hue  and 
nationality. 

20.  He  was  the  father  of 
Russian  Literature. 

21.  -24.  Name  the  drawings 
above  the  text. 


OVER  MY  SHOULDER 

Michael  Burris 
Onyx  Staff 

I  often  cringe  at  the  old  films, 
the  films  of  my  people 
marching  through 
terrible  Southern  Towns. 

The  films  that  show  them  being  beaten  by  policemen 
in  theory,  there  to  uphold  their  rights 

1  often  cringe  at  the  many  souls  singing  hymns 
and  songs  rooted  in  the  pain  of  their  misery 
they  sing  of  a  legacy  that  1  cannot  shake 
because  it  was  taught  to  me  when  [  was  young 
so  1  wouldn't  forget  where  I  came  from 

I  cringe  because  1  want  to  believe  a  lie, 
the  lie  that  says  "those  days  weren't  as  bad  as  they  say' 
and  that  the  world  today  can't  return  to  its  ugly  past 
and  force  me  to  see  and  relive  what  my  father  and 
grandfather  saw 

and  bring  the  iron  fist  of  ignorance  down  on  my  virgin  neck 

1  cringe  because  it  has  happened  and  will  do  so  again 
and  that  I  need  not  be  down  South  to  see  it 
nor  walk  through  the  slaves  quarters  of  some  very  old  home 
to  sense  it 

1  know  that  a  thin  fabric  holds  back  an  opposing  force 
And  that  from  time  to  time 
it  tears  without  warning 

I  cringe  because  I  know  that  regardless  of  my  toil 
regardless  of  the  good  effort  to  treat  my  fellow  man 
I  may  be  referred  to  "as  a  black  man,"  not  as  an  equal 
And  that  difference  sets  me  apart  permanently. 
As  if  i  were  cast  out  of  some  lofty  place. 

I  cringe  because  my  anger  in  me  might  seize  my  body 

causing  me  to  strike  out  at  my  enemy 

and  attack  him  for  the  injustice  he's  done  to  me 

But  when  1  am  finished  with  my  anger  and  my  wrath  has 

subsided 

I  can  look  forward  to  a  verbal  gallows  of  accusation  and 
double  my  portion  of  penalty 

I  cringe  because  justice  is  not  justice  for  all 

and  a  sense  of  right  is  not  shared  by  everyone 

and  all  the   knowledge  i  have  acquired  throughout  1  and 

the  success  I've  enjoyed 

will  not  save  me  the  smoldering  coals  of  anger 
That  someone  is  saving  for  me  somewhere 

!  cringe  because  these  many  things  happen 

and  I'm  disappointed  when  they  happen  in  the  safest  of 

places 

where  many  cities  long  known  to  be  fair  and  liberal 
thinking 

have  government  bodies;  that  are  the  envy  of  many 
humbler  countries 

and  they  enjoy  their  reputation  of  being  a  Kaleidoscope  of 

color. 

But  to  cringe  is  to  be  guilty  of  disappointment 
it  would  mean  that  would  have  been  taken  by  surprise 
and  hurt  once  again  because  I  trusted  humanity  too  much 
But  Wisdom  is  a  good  teacher  and  Knowledge  a  useful  tool 
And  until  1  see  my  final  sunset,  they  will  serve  me  well. 


Toussaint  L'Ouverture  "  Premier  of  all  Blacks 


Danielle  Delince 
Onyx  Staff 

Toussaint  L'  Ouverture 
was  bom  a  slave  in  1743  in 
France's  richest  colony 
Saint  Domingue  (Haiti). 
L'Ouverture,  the  Spartacus 
of  the  Black  race,  had 
planned  the  slave's  general 
insurrection  as  early  as 
1791.  This  revolt  served  as  a 
catalyst  to  the  country's 
struggle  against  French 
colonial  rule. 

L'Ouverture,  a  self-edu- 
cated and  imposing  man, 
had  been  promoted  to  healer 
veterinary  (medecin- 
feuilles,  country  practi- 
tioner). He  was  also  his 
master's  coachman  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  the 
therapeutic  value  of  tropical 
flora.  A  gifted  and  charis- 
matic man,  he  generated 


brilliant  ideas.  An  in- 
tuitive discipline  mind  en- 
abled him  to  reach  his  ideal, 
to  climb  the  peak  of  glory,  by 
a  constant  training  of  his 
will. 

L'Ouverture's  objective 
was  to  achieve  without  vio- 
lence the  absolute  abolition 
of  slavery  and  to  bestow  on  a 
whole  class  of  pariahs  a  new 
social  status. 

He  deserted  the  French 
flag  because  France  had  re- 
fused to  grant  liberty  to  50 
slaves.    He  later  switched 
from  French  allegiance  to 
Spanish  because  the  Span- 
ish king  had  promised  "fiiu 
liberty,    privileges  and 
pcrrogatives  to  all  Blacks, 
mulattoes  as  to  his  own 
subjects."      But  soon 
L'Ouverture   realized  that 
Spain    had    broken  her 
promises  because  she,  along 
with   Britain,  maintained 


slaves  in  their  colonies. 

By  1800,  L'Ouverture 
after  expelling  the  French 
Commissioner  General  He- 
douville  and  the  mulatto 
general  Rigaud,  became 
master  of  the  French  part  of 
Saint-Domingue  and  of  the 
Spanish  also.  His  first  acts 
as  administrator  were  to 
proclaim  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  to  keep  the  cultiva- 
tors at  work.  He  gave  them 
one-fourth  of  the  revenue  of 
the  plantation  and  declared 
that  no  one  might  treat 
them  unjustly.  He  encour- 
aged the  return  of  whites 
who  had  been  expelled 
during  the  ten  years  of 
revolution  and  offered  ad- 
vantages to  new  settlers- 

By  1801,  L'Ouverture 
had  drawn  up  a  constitution 
and  sent  it  to  France.  The 
constitution  abolished  the 
enslavement  of  Africans, 


and  declared  L'Ouverture  as 
Governor.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, the  self-appointed 
leader  of  France,  was  not 
pleased  and  set  about 
restoring  Haiti  to  its  old 
status  with  the  intention  of 
re-establishing  the 
enslavement  of  Africans. 
He  sent  his  brother-in-law, 

Leclerc,  to  depose 
L'Ouverture.  He  later  was 
captured  by  treachery  and 
sent  to  prison  in  the  French 
Alps  where  he  died  on  April 
27, 1803. 

"In  overthrowing  me, 
you  have  cut  down  in  San 
Domingo  only  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  of  liberty.  1  will 
sprung  again  by  the  roots 
for  they  are  numerous  and 
deep,"  L'Ouverture  said. 

The  Haitian  leader's 
work  and  life-long  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  was 


not  in  vain.  For  Jean- 
Jacques  Dessalines  and 
Henri  Christophe,  who  both 
had  fought  for  the  same 
cause,  continued  the  strug- 
gle. And  on  January  1, 
1804.  at  the  same  spot 
where  L'Ouverture  had  been 
captured,  Dessalines'  secre- 
tary publicly  pronounced 
the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

Haiti  is  the  second  na- 
tion, after  the  United 
States,  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  have  gained 
independence. 

In  1804,  the  name 
Saint-Domingue  was 
stricken  and  the  ancient 
Indian  name  Haiti  was  re- 
stored. Today,  the  island  of 
Hispanola  composed  of  two 
countries,  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  the  east  and 
Haiti  on  the  western  part  of 
the  island. 


calendar 


Northeastern  Black  Students 
Association  meets  \X/edncsdavs  at 
6J0  p.m.  in  rhe  Cabral  Center 


Future  Black  Lawyer's  Society 
meets  Tliursdays  at  6  JO  p.m. 
Room  TEA. 


African-American  Studies  Club 
meets  Tuesdays  at  6:30  p.m.  in 
Room  132  Nightingale  Hall. 

Handicapped  Services  Office 

has  supptirc  group  meeting  in 
Room  35 1  Ell  Center  on  Wednes- 
day ftom  10  JO  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Caribbean  Student  Club  Meeting 
Wednesdays  6:30  p.m.  349  Ell 
Center 

The  Fenway  Project  is  looking 
for  volunteers.  Call  437-5254  for 
more  info- 


Puerto  Rican  Student  Club 

meeting  Thursdays  6  p.m.  in 
Room  349  Ell  Center. 

The  Onyx  Informer  meets 
Thursdays  at  11:45  in  Room 
442  Ell  Center 

Black  Engineering  Student 
Society  meets  Thursdays  at  6:30 
p.m.  in  the  SGA  Senate 
Chambers,  third  floor  Ell  Center. 


Delta  Sigma  Theta  and  Omega 
Psi  Phi  present  "How  do  you 
Love  a  Black  woman/man  11"  on 
Nov  163tBU'sCbllegeofBasic 
Studies,  871  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Rm.  505  at  7  p.m. 

Haitian  Club  &  Carribean 
Student  Club  Party  in  the 
Ell  Center  Ballroom  from  8  p.m. 
to  1  a.m. 


NORTHEASTERN 
UNIVERSITY  REACHING 
OTHER  WORLD  (NUROW) 
Application  Deadline  for  Haiti 
Trip  is  Feb.  15  in  5  Lake  Hall 

NUAL,  Norihcastem's  Gay  and 
Lesbian  group  meets  every  Wed- 
nesday in  Room  247  Ell  Center  at 
7  p.m. 

CAREER  EXPO  90' 
WESTIN  HOTEL 
Feb.  14, 15. 16-Cont3Ct  Office  of 
Minority  Liaison.  For  more  info, 
at  437-3400 


The  following  is  a  cam- 
ple te  schedule  published 
courtesy  of  WRBB  Radio 
at  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity. 

6-10  a.m.  "Morning 
Show"-Designed  to  wake 
listeners  with  R&B  mu- 
sic, and  to  inform  them 
about  the  upcoming  day. 

10-1  p.m.  "Level  Vibes"- 
Boston's  newest  reggae 
program  featuring  the 
latest  and  hottest  reggae 
music. 

1-4  p.rr"    "Total  Spec- 
trum"-Featuring 
alternative  new  wave  and 
rock&  roll  music;  old  and 
new. 

4-6:30  p.m.  "Dinner 
Groove" -The  newest 
R&B  music. 

0:30-7:30  p.m.  "Public 
Affairs"-A  talk  show  to 
help  inform  the  public  on 
everything  from  health 
to  community  affairs. 

7:30-12  m.  "Soul's 
Place"-The  best  in  R&E 
and  information  on  the 
club  scenes  around  the 
citv, 

12-3  a.m.  "Visions"-The 
rncHow  side  of  R&B. 

3-  6  a.m.  "Night  Aura"- 
Past  hits  and  new  RS^:- 
SATURDAY: 

6-9  a.m.  "The  Classics"- 
Classic  jazz. 

10-1  a.m.  "Los  Amigos"- 
AU  Spanish  music,  news 
and  public  affairs  for  the 
Hispanic  community. 

1-4  p.m.  "Jazr  Celebid- 
lions" -Contemporary 
jazz. 

4-  7  p.m.  "Master  Jam"- 
R&.B  music,  the  latest 
hits,  live  interviews  and 
upcoming  events  for  the 


Workshops  on  Improving  job 
Search  Feb.  5.  11:45-1:15  Cabral 
Center  African -American 
Institute 

The  Cape  Verdean  Students 
Organization  meets  on  Thursdays 
in  Room  151  Ell  Center  at  Noon. 


To  have  your  organization's  meet- 
ings or  events  listed  in 
The  Onyx  Informer  Calendar, 
drop  by  Room  442  Etl  Center. 


weekend. 

7-  8  p.m  "Metro  Beats"- 
The  top  10  countdown 
every  week. 

8-  12  a.m.  "Soul's  Place"- 
Tiie  best  in  R&.B  and  in- 
formation on  the  club 
scenes  around  the  city. 

12-3  a.m.  "Visions"-  The 
mellow  side  of  R&.5. 
Featuring  the  House  and 
Club  Music  Mix  of  the 
week. 

3-  6  a.m.  "Might  Aura'  - 
Past  hits  and  new  RSiB. 

SUNDAY; 

6-10  a.m.  "The  Go:;p«;i 
Shov;"-new  and  trai.ti- 
tional  gospel  mustc. 

10-  U  a.m.  "Radio  Haiti"- 
The  music,  news  and 
public  affairs  for  the 
Haitian  community 

11-  12  p.m.  "The  Fii-nl 
CaII"-Hear  Minirter 
Louis  Farrakhan  and 
some  insight  from  the 
community  on  his  teach- 
ings. 

12-  1  p.m.  "Family  Tree"- 
A  talk  show  discussing 
the  problems  of  the  urban 
family  and  providing 
some  solutions  as  well. 

1-4  p.m.  "Back  Bay 
BIues"-Ja2z  to  silky  soul 
Blues. 

4-  8  p.m.  "Roots,  Rock, 
Reggae"-The  latest  (and 
some  past)  Reggae  hits 
with  some  insights  into 
the  Reggae  world. 

8-12  a.m.  "Soul's  Place"- 
The  best  in  R&B  and  in- 
formation on  i;hc  club 
scenes  around  the  city. 

12-3  a.m.  "Visions".The 
mellow  side  of  P&B. 

3-6  a.m.  "Night  Aura" 
Past  hies  and  new  RolA- 


Black    History/Black   Liberation  Month 

African-American  Studies  Department 
Northeastern  University 

Feb.  1  Annual  Soul  Food  Dinncr-Spearc  Hall  Cafeteria  (4:30) 
sponsored  by  the  African  American  Institute 

Feb.  6  Cultural  Festival--  Haitian  Student  Organization 

Feb.  7  "Racism  and  the  Academy:  Positive  Action  for  the  Last  Decade  of  the  20ih 
Century"  Lecture  by  Ronald  Bailey 
(12   p.m. --Frost  Lounge) 

Feb.  8  David  Adbulah,  Treasurer,  Oilfields  Workers  Trade  Union,  Governor, 
Commitlcc  for  Labor  Solidariiy;  Speaking  on  Trindad  and  Tobago. 
Modcrator/CommcniatoriRalph    Gomes,    Howard  University 
(4  p.m.  356  EC) 

Feb.  9     Eusi  Kwayana,  member  of  ihc  Guyana  Parliamcni  and  Co-Chair,  Working 
Peoples  Alliance;  associate  of  the  late  Walter  Rodney;  speaking  on  Guyana: 
Modcraior/Commcnlator:  Ralph  Gomes,  Howard  University  (12  p.m.   168  Sncll) 

Feb.  12     Robert  Hall  African- American  Studies  Dcpanment,  Northeastern  U.;  on 
leave  at  Smithsonian  Institution  (DC).  Lecture  on  Black  Church  History. 
(12  p.m.  458  Rl) 

Feb.  14  "Life  and  Work  of  William  Grant  Still.  Composer'  Lecture  by  Judith  Ann 

Slill 

(10:30  a.m.  354  Ruggles) 

"The  African  Crisis  and  Its  Impact  on  Women"  Lecture  by  Zencbcworkc 
Tadcssc.  Council  for  the  Dcvclopmcnl  of  Economic  and  Social  Research  in  Africa, 

Dakar,  Senegal 
(4  p.m.  455  EC) 

Feb.  IS     Concert:   "Music   from   the  African-American  Tradition".   Leonard  Brown 

and  others. 
(12  p.m.  El!  Center  Ballroom) 


"Dr.  Caner  G.  Woodson.  The  Father  of  the  Negro  History  Movement".  Jackie  S. 
Goggin.  Editor.  J.  Franklin  Jameson  Papers.  Library  of  Congress.  (4  p.m.  346  EC) 

Feb.  16     George  Lamming,  noted  Caribbean  novelist  and  Critic  (native  of 

Barbados) 
(TBA) 

Feb.  20     "The  U.S.  Invasion  of  Panama:  An  Eyewitness  Account"  Andrew  Jones. 
Independent  Filmmaker. 
(12  p.m.  355  EC) 

Feb.  21  REMEMBER  MALCOLM  X!!!!  (May  21.  1925-  Fcbniary  21.1990) 

(TBA) 


b.  22    Suzy  Castor,  Haitian  Historian.  "Prospects  of  Social  Change  in  Haiti" 
(12  p.m.  355  EC) 

Feb.  26     MuUicuItures/Multimusics   #4   "Florence   B.    Price:   An  American 
Composer  at  the  Crossroads."  Lecture  by  Rae  Linda  Brown.  Sponsored  by 
Music/AAl;    African-American  Insriiutc 
(12  p.m.) 
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(Photo by  R.  Chocalal) 

Due  to  the  outbreak  of  the  measles,  Kwaniaa  was  postponed  at  Northeastern.  Jo,y;^jJ^,^')f 


ye^r  rieh,  AbiXn  0;ewole:r;^^^^^  of  the  Las^  P<«ts.  r.ps  with  students  at  Norchcastcrn's 
African-American  Insritutc.  The  celebration  above  is  Karamu  or  The  beast. 

Barbados 

(Continued  from  p  ,gc  8) 


Black  history 


(Continued  ftom  page  i) 

people  as  diverse  as 
Beethoven,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  founder  of  Russian 
Literature,  Alexander 
Pushkin,  Queen  Shcba,  the 
French  writer,  CoUette, 
Cleopatra,  and  other  fa- 
mous figures;  and  finally, 

the  orignator  of  the  official 
Black  History  Month, 
Carter  G.  Woodson,  who 
scholarship  became  the 
brilliant  culmination  of  all 
these  efforts. 

Woodson,  in  1916,  started 
an  official  publication  of 
Black  studies,  The  lournal 
of  Nceto  History,  later  re- 
named Tl>e  lournal  of  Afro- 
American  History,  and  in 
1926,  continuing  his  efforts 
to  win  the  souls  and  minds 

of  lay  Black  humanity  by 
starting  a  popular  maga- 

linc,  Negro  History  Bul- 
letin List,  documenting  the 
contributions  of  Black  peo- 


{Vhoio  hv  R.  ChotaUl) 
The  Black  Engineering  Student  Society  presented  tlieir  6th 
Annual  Fashion  Show.  Pictured  above  are  Lcnnic  Dcsouza, 
Garvey  Mcintosh  and  Trina  Delisser. 


brates  the  harvest  of  the  sea 
during  Easter  weekend;  and 
the  Crop-Over  festival, 
running  from  July  through 
the  first  week  in  August,  is 
the  most  extravagant  of 
them  all.  The  latter 
festival  is  quite  popular  and 
rich  in  tradition  with 
colorful  costume  bands, 
fancy  cart  parades,  rhyth- 
mic Caribbean  dances; 
vibrating  Calypso  music, 
and  exclusive  Barbadian 
dishes  celebrated  in  the 
capital,  Bridgetown. 


Moreover  Barbardians' 
favorite  sport  is  cricket. 
They  are  proud  players  of 
this  sport  and  take  credit 
for  many  of  the  world  fa- 
mous, crickcteers.  Each  year 
thousands  flock  to  Kesing- 
ton  Oval  Stadium,  to  sup- 
port their  "boys"  as  they 
match  skill  with  players 
from  England,  Australia, 
India,  Pakistan  and  other 
Caribbean  islands. 

Barbados,  with  its  white 
sand,  clear  blue-bcach  water 
and  year-round  tropical 
climate,  makes  a  visit  an 
unforgettable  experience. 


Evers  celebrates  MLK  Day  at  NU 


Beverley  C.  Lewis 
Onyx  Staff 

Wife  of  the  slain  civil 
rights  activist,  Mcdgar 
Evcrs,  addressed  the 
Northeastern  University 
students  body  at  the  9th 
Annual  Martin  Luther 
King  Convocation  on  Jan. 
II. 

Myrlie  Evers  spoke  of  Dr. 
King  and  the  ongoing  civil 
rights  struggle  for  fair  and 
equal  treatment. 

"I  couldn't  help  but  feel 
good  about  the  students  in 
China-  linking  hands  and 
singing  'We  Shall  Over- 
come'...! recall  being  a  little 
child  and  being  ashamed 
because  1  was  poor  and 
Black. 

'1  remember  going  shop- 
ping and  not  being  allowed 
to  try  on  hats  and  clothing 

because  of  the  color  of  my 
skin.  Bui  being  Black  in 
America  I  would  not  change 
a  thing-this  is  my  country," 
Evers  said. 


Evers  spoke  of  King's 
human  side  and  his  com- 
mitment to  the  little  people 
regardless  of  their  race, 
creed  or  social  status. 

"We  should  remember 
King  for  what  he  did,  for 
what  he  stood  for  and  the 
price  that  he  paid  so  that 
all  of  us  here.. .can  have 

what  he  gave  his  life  for- 
justice,  opportunity,  under- 
standing and  equality,"  said 
Evers. 


She  urged  students  not 
to  forget  that  the  battle  of 
today  is  just  as  important 
as  the  battle  of  her  day. 

"You  have  to  know  what 
the  system  is  all  about," 
said  Evers.  "Go  out  and 
start  you  own  businesses. 
Young  people  have  to  re- 
member when  the  dogs  bit 
us,  the  firehoses  lurncd 
on  us  and  we  were  beaten  by 
the  police.  Learn  from  us 
and  move  on.' 


pie  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  the  diaspora 
everywhere. 

The  an-tecedents  and 
records  of  our  history,  our 
struggle,  and  our  contribu- 
tions are  there.  The  Spirit 
pervading  it  too.  The 
necessity  to  know,  the  ex- 
plicit homage  to  the  re- 
siliency of  the  ancestors, 

the  pride  of  knowing  that 
they  were  at  once  captives 
and  survivors  and  not  cap- 
tors and  defilers  in  the  hu- 
man design  places  us  in  a 
constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  them  as 
living  contemporaries  and 

never  allowing  ourselves  or 
others  to  forget  that  the 
Black  presence  in  the  New 
World  was  and  still  yet  is 
an  extraordinary  physical, 
spiritual,  and  cultural 
journey  and  creation. 


NBSA 


(Corntiiii  ,1  from  page  ti) 

American  concerns  or  com- 
plaints with  Northeastern 
University,  meets  with 
President  John  Curry 
monthly. 

NBSA  co-sponsored  with 
GBIUC,  Greater  Boston 
Inier-University  Council,  a 
'Funding  Our  Retention 
Jam.'  GBIUC  is  a 
committee  of  Black 
administrators  and  stu- 
dents organized  to  monitor 
the  retention  rate  of  Black 
students. 

NBSA  also  sponsbrs 
computer  literacy  sessions, 
volunteer  day-care  work, 
and  apartheid  awareness 
programs. 

NBSA  serves  as  an  um- 
brella organization  to  all 
the  African-American  or- 
ganizations on  Northeast- 
ern's  campus. 


ANSWERS 


1.  Ida  B.  Wells 

2.  Mary  McLcod  Bcthune 
1.  Benjamin  Bannckcr 

4.  Harriet  Tubman 

5.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

6.  Marcus  Garvey 

7.  Malcolm  X 

8.  Nat  Turner 

9.  Makcda 

10.  Nefertiti 

1  I.Martin  Luther  King  Jr.- 
Desmond  Tucu-Peace 
Ralphc  Bunche-Peace 
Albert  J.  Luthuli-Peace 
Sir  William  Arthur 
Lewis-Economics 
Wole  Soyinka- 
Literature 

U.Daniel  Hale  Williams 
13.Scott  Joplin 
1 4.Marian  Anderson 
15-Haiti  gained  inde- 
pendence firom  France 
16. .Jack  Johnson 
17. Sadie  Alexander 

18.  Albizu  Campos 

19.  Josephine  Baker 

20.  Alexander  Pushkin 

21.  W.E.B.  DuBois 

22.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr 

23.  Mary  McLeod  Bcthune 
24-  Touissant  L'Ouverture 
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News  Profile 

NBSA  serves 
as  umbrella 

Dell  Hamilton 

Onyx  Staff 

The  Northeastern  Black  Students  Association 
(NBSA)  began  in  1976  amidst  an  air  of  activism.  The 
Vietnam  War  had  just  ended  and  a  group  of  concerned 
African-American  students  voiced  concerns  about  issues 
effecting  African-American  students  on  Northeastcrn's 
campus. 

According  to  1990  President  Kyle  Lewis,  NBSA  was 
established  to  address  issues  not  only  in  the  community 
but  in  the  world  at  large. 

Keith  Moclcy.  dean  of  the  African-American  Insti- 
tute, said  the  purpose  of  NBSA  was  to  network  and 
communicate  with  other  campus  organizations  and  create 
a  unity  and  consistency  on  African-American  issues. 

"The  purpose  of  NBSA  is  the  same  14  years  later  -  to 
make  African-  American  students  politically,  socially, 
and  culturally  aware,"   Lewis  said. 

'A  lot  of  universities  arc  instituting  African-Amer- 
ican Studies  Departments  and  a  lot  of  white  students 
don't  know  about  Black  history.  If  they  knew  about  our 
history,  they'd  give  us  just  as  much  respect  as  they  give  a 
white  Iperson],"  said  Lewis. 

NBSA  works  out  of  Northeastern  and  broadens  out  into 
the  Roxbury,  Greater  Boston,  and  to  local  colleges.  Along 
witti  the  Student  Government  Association  (SGA), 
NBSA  wants  to  incorporate  more  communication  be- 
tween African-American  and  white  students. 

TTirough  the  efforts  of  Quan  Smith,  vice  president; 
Kim  Bailey,  secretary;  Theresa  Reed,  treasurer;  Steve 
White,  director  of  communications,  and  members  of 
NBSA,  the  group'  s  work  is  "pro-active"  instead  of 
"reactive." 

'Reaction  comes  from  emotion,  pro-action  has  a  plan  to 
set  in  motion,"  said  Lewis. 

Rj:)dcrick  Brachwaite,  '92,  majoring  in  mathematics, 
feels  that  all  African-American  students  should  be  in- 
volved in  NBSA  because  "NBSA  is  about  them." 

NBSA  recently  started  "Express  Yourself,"  a  letter- 
writing  effort  to  address  different  concerns  in  the 
community. 

Among  some  of  the  issues  are  the  Boston  Police's  Stop 
and  Search  Policy  and  an  editorial  by  Boston  Herald 
columnist,  Don  Feder. 

Fcder  has  received  opposition  from  African-American 
students  for  making  several  comments,  which  students 
feel  are  derogoiory  about  African-  Americans,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  jan.  24th  edition  of  the  Herald. 

NBSA,  in  order  to  directly  address  any  African- 

(Continucd  on  page  7) 


Martin  and  Malcolm  talk  thinss  over 


("hoto  courtesy  of  Aulcram  Burton) 
g^duatc  E-  Phillip  McGlaston  star  in  the  Black  Folks  Theatre  Co-'s  production 
of  The  Mccnng,"  performed  at  the  Boston  Public  Library  Theatre. 


By  Shasa  Rogers 
Onyx  Staff 

Imagine  sitting  in  a 
Harlem  hotel  room  on  the 
evening  of  Feb. 14, 1965,  and 
over  hearing  a  private 
conversation  between  two  of 
the  United  States'  greatest 
civil  rights  leaders,  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Malcolm 
X. 

Thanks  to  the  creative 
talent  of  Jeff  Stetson,  play- 
wright, this  fictional  set- 
ting came  to  life  right  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  a  full-packed 
audience  on  Jan.  13  at  the 
Boston  Public  Library  The- 
atre in  the  compelling  play 
"The  Meeting,"  directed  by 
founder  of  the  Black  Folks 
Theatre  Sean  McGhee 

This  thought-provoking 
story  about  the  meeting  be- 
tween peacemaker  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  (Barry 
Lofton)  and  radical  sepa- 
ratist, Malcolm  X  (E. 
Phillip   MrGbsron,  NU 


rary  Iheatre. 
graduate)  is  a  true  example 
of  brilliant  writing. 

Stetson  portrayed  the  two 
activists  in  a  private, 
heated  debate  revealing  one 
anothers  views  and  concepts 
towards  obtaining  the 
equality  and  liberation  of 
Black  people. 

King  believed  in  the 
unity  of  all  races  and 
peaceful  co-existence.  Mal- 
colm X  argued  that  Mar- 
tin's concept  was  unrealis- 
tic. Malcolm  X  believed 
that  Blacks  should  work  to- 
gether as  one  race  in  order 
to  build  themselves  up. 

By  the  end  of  the  play, 
both  men  had  forgotten 
about  conflicting  differences 
of  opinion  and  began  to  re- 
late to  one  another  as  two 
men  fighting  for  the  same 
cause. 

At  one  point  Malcolm  X 
confided  in  King  and  told 
him  about  his  vision,  that 
he  too  "has  been  to  the 
mountain  rn2^"  hmh  p.-n 


finally  realized  their  simi- 
larities, and  regretted  that 
they  didn't  join  forces  in 
the  beginning  because  as 
King  said,  "together  we 
could  have  been  quite  a 
team!" 

At  the  end,  both  actors 
said  they  respected  one  an- 
others beliefs  and  opinions. 
Then  they  apologized  and 
embraced.  At  that  moment 
King  turned  to  Malcolm  X 
and  said, "we  climbed  one 
mountain  together  and  we 
both  saw  the  promise  land." 

One  can  tell  that  Stet- 
son did  not  simply  write 
"The  Meeting"from  the 
historical  data  available  on 
King  and  Malcolm  X,  but 
relied  heavily  on  his  own 
creative  imagination.  This 
play  has  earned  Stetson  six 
nominations  for  the  1987 
New  York  Audelco  Awards 
and  top  priies  in  NAACP 
Theatre  Image  Awards  and 
the  1984  Louis  B.  Mayer 
Pl.ivwrights  Award. 


Island  of  Barbados:  the  land  of  plenty 


Winston  Nicholls 
Special  to  the  Onyx 

Barbados,  known 
throughout  the  world  as 
"Bim"  or  'Island  in  the 
Sun,"  has  become  a  favorite 
resort  for  thousands  of 
tourists  from  Canada, 
North  and  South  America, 
and  Europe. 

The  avocado-shaped  is- 
land, indeed,  has  been  en- 
dowed with  the  natural 
conditions  which  make  the 
ideal  vacation  spot.  Located 
on  the  eastern-most  part  of 
all  the  other  Caribbean  is- 
lands, Barbados  has  a 
greater  advantage  in  that 
it  lies  outside  of  the 
hurricane  belt.  Year-round 
temperatures  average  77  to 
85  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 


rainfall  is  concentrated 
during  the  months  of  July 
to  November. 

The  Barbadian  govern- 
ment relies  heavily  on 
tourism  for  foreign  curren- 
cies while  it  encourages 
other  investments  in 
manufacturing.  However, 
the  sugar  cane  industry  and 
its  bi-products  namely,  rum 
and  falernum  has  experi- 
enced some  difficulties  in 
recent  years. 

The  land  is  considered 
very  fertile;  the  island  also 
has  one  of  the  purest  water 
supplies  in  the  world  as  well 
as  its  own  crude  oil  supply. 

But  more  than  that,  un- 
like some  of  the  other 
Caribbean  islands,  Barbados 

has  experienced  relative  po- 


litical stability  which  as  a 
result  attracted  foreign 
investors  seeking  tax  breaks 
and  cheap  labor. 

Since  1966  Barbados  has 
had  a  two-party  democratic 
government,  with  Prime 
Minister  Erskine  Sandiford 
as  head  of  the  Democratic 
Labor  Party.  But  in  1989 
the  National  Democratic 
Party  (NDP)  emerged  as  a 
third  party. 

The  island  is  considered 
to  be  flat,  the  highest  point 
rising  to  1,115  thousand 
feet  to  the  east.  Otherwise 
the  interior  comprises  fields 
of  sugar  cane,  lush  and 
gently  rolling  hills.  It  is 
not  only  a  fertile  land,  but 
also  has  one  of  the  purest 
water  supplies  in  the  world 
as  well  as  its  own  crude  oil 


supply. 

Discovered  in  1536  by  the 
Portuguese,  Barbados  was 
named  "Los  Barbados'  after 
the  Bearded  Fig  Trees 
which  abound  on  the  island. 
These  trees  were  so  named 
because  of  the  profuse  aerial 
roots  which  resemble  beards 
grown  on  the  island.  The 
English  established  perma- 
nent settlements  in  1625. 
Subsequently,  the  island 
remained  British  until  it 
gained  full  independence  on 
November  30, 1966. 

Although  only  166 
square  miles,  Barbados  has 
one  of  the  densest  popula- 
tions in  the  world,  in  excess 
of  250,000  people.  Eighty 
percent  of  its  people  is  of 
Afro-West  Indian  descent. 
The  remaining  minorities 


include  16  percent  of  mixed 
racial  origin;  3  percent 
white;  and  I  percent  East 
Indian.  The  various  protes- 
tant  denominations  make 

up  the  main  religion.  The 
spoken  language  is  English. 

A  great  emphasis  is 
placed  on  education  which 
accounts  for  the  90  percent 
literacy  rate.  Much  of  the 
Barbarian  culture  is  based 
on  the  main  occupations 
and  past  activities  of  the 
people. 

There  are  three  main 
festivals  that  stand  out  on 
the  calendar  of  Barbadians: 
the  Holetown  Festival 
commemorates  the  first 
settlement  in  1625;  the 
Oistins  Fish  Festival  cele- 
(Conrinucd  on  page  7) 


